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NOTICE OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF REY. THOMAS 
PRENTISS. 


We trust that the impres- 
sions made upon the public 
mind by the death of Mr. Pren- 
tiss were not of so transient a 
kind, as to render an apology 
necessary for introducing into 
this miscellany the following 
memoir of his life. His frieads 
take a melancholy pleasure in 
recalling the memory of one, 
who was associated with them 
in many interesting scenes. 
Some of them remember the 
years of his childhood and 
youth, and had opportunity to 
witness the gradual develop- 
ment of those intellectual pow- 
ers and moral qualities, which 
made him the object of so many 
atfections and hopes. It was 
our privilege to be reckoned in 
the number of his earliest 
friends. We saw him in every 
stage of his progress, and had 
his sympathy in all our sorrows 
and joys. Itis painful, alas ! 
to reflect that the friend, en- 
deared by so long an intimacy, 
is removed from our side, and 
that we are left to pursue our 
journey alone. 

Bat we must not indulge our 
private sorrows. It is our wish 
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to embody the reeollections, 
which are now so vivid, of his 
amiable and excellent character, 
not only as a just tribute to his 
memory, but as affording an ex- 
ample most worthy of the imi- 
tation of others. 

lt was the happiness of Mr. 
Prentiss, to spend the first years 
of his life in a situation most 
favourable for the growth of 
virtuous principles and good 
habits. His father, the Rey. 
Dr. P. of whom a brief notiee 
was given in the second volume 
of the Christian Disciple, page 
237, was universally esteemed 
aman of eminent piety and 
worth. Under his instructions, 
he acquired the elements of 
learning, and the principles of 
religion. 

It was no common privilege 
to spend the important and erit- 
ical period of childhood and 
early youth in such a school of 
virtue, and he has often ex- 
pressed to me his deep sense of 
obligation to his beloved and 
revered father. Indeed his fil- 
iai piety was one of the distin- 
guishing traits of his character: 
to his parents he was every 
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thing which could gladden a 
parent’s heart. 

Having finished his prepara- 
tory studies, he was entered as 
a student in Harvard Universi- 
ty at the early age of fourteen 
years. Here he maintained the 
eharaeter of a good scholar, a 
pleasant companion and an a- 
miable and virtuous youth. He 
reeeived the honours of college 
with the elass, which graduated 
in 1811, being then io his 19th 
year. From this period his 
friends saw in him a growing 
seriousvess and manliness, 
which procured him the respect 
as well asthe love of the wise 
and good, wherever he was 
known. He spent the first year, 
after the close of his collegiate 
life, in the office of instrueter 
ef youth im Brookline in this 
state. Here it was that he first 
devoted himself to the ministry, 
and commenced his theological 
studies. In the autumn of the 


following year, he removed his 


residence to Cambridge, and en- 
gaged with much zeal and hon- 
esty, and perseverance, in the 
various branches of study con- 
neeted with the profession he 
had chosen. 

It may be proper here to men- 
tion a cireumstanee which re- 
flects mueh eredit on the mem- 
mory of his exeellent father. 
No sooner was he made ae- 
quainted with the resolution of 
his son to enter a_ profession, 
which he himself loved so well, 
than he took an early opportu- 
nity to impart to him his eoun- 
sels and wishes After other 
interesting remarks, to which 
the nature of the interview led, 
his father observed in words 
(o this effect : “ You know. my 
sen, the views, which I haye 
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long entertained of the great 
doctrines of Christianity. But 
I would not have you embraee 
them on my authority. It 
would indeed afford me pleasure 
to know that your views accord- 
ed with mine, on a subject of 
so vast concern ; but I do not 
wish you to be influenced in the 
least by this consideration. 
Take the seriptures for your 
only guide, and endeavour, with 
humility and prayer, to discover 
their true meaning.” 

Nothing could have afforded 
Dr. Prentiss sincerer pleasure, 
than to see his son zealously 
engaged in preparation for the 
Christian ministry. And he 
saw him thus engaged; and 
the good man’s heart was filled 
with joy and hope. But he was 
denied the privilege, with which 
we have been indulged, of wit- 
nessing the auspicious com- 
mencement of his pastoral life : 
For God removed him, in the 
ripeness of a good okl age, 
while his son was still pursuing 
his studies with ardour and sue- 
cess. He died in February, 
1814. 

There is a propriety in the 
mention of this event, as it un- 
doubtedly had no ineonsiderable 
influence in forming the charae- 
ter of ourfriend. He was with 
him during his whole sickness, 
and saw with what composure 
and hope a Christian could die. 
The discipline of affliction he 
had searcely ever experieneed 
till now ; and the effect of it 
was such as we could desire to 
see. 

{na letter written soon after 
this event, he unbosomed his 
whole soul. His heart was 
softened with grief, and he 
sought eonsolation in the sym 








pathies of friendship and the 
hopes of religion. ‘ Oh, my 
friend,” he writes, “ you who 
well knew my almost adored 
father, will not think my grief 
excessive, but will bear with my 
melancholy and dejected mind. 
‘But let us not be overcome 
with over-much sorrow, as he 
told us during his sickness, ‘ my 
children, you are not willing 
that the Lord’s will should be 
done.’ ”” 

In September of that year, 
Mr. Prentiss was approbated to 
preach by the Boston Associa- 
tion of Divines, and immediate- 
ly entered upon his public la- 
hours. He was listened to, 
from the first, with great and 
very general satisfaction ; and 
was almost constantly employed 
as a candidate till his final set- 
tlement at Charlestown in 
March last. During this in- 
terval, he applied himself with 
exemplary diligence to his the- 
ological studies, and acquired 
distinction among his fellow 
students by a general acquaint- 
ance with the best writers in 
divinity. 

Hie was remarkably coo! and 
deliberate in forming his opin- 
ions, and never was suspected 
of taking them upon trust. 
Sometimes indeed he has been 
thought to earry his caution to 
excess; but it should be remem- 
bered, that hasty judgements 
are frequently erroneous ; while 
those, which have been formed 
slowly and ealmly, in the love 
of truth, are likely to be cor- 
reet. But though he was slow 
and cautious in forming his 
opinions, he was open and hon- 
est in declaring them; and, 
when he viewed them to be of 
sufficient importance, he gave 
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them his willing and warm sup- 
port. 

We shall always look back 
with interest and pleasure on 
this part of the life of our 
friend. It was now that his 
character was more fully devel- 
oped, and his worth more gen- 
erally appreciated. ‘Those, 
who have not known him for 
the three last years of his life, 
ean searcely be said to have 
known him at all. During this 
period, we remarked in him, at 
least ina ligher degree than 
before, an uncommon union of 
seriousness and cheerfulness, 
which endeared him to us asa 
most agreeable companion at 
all seasons and in all places. 

it was during this period 
also, that we saw and admired 
that prudence and practical 
good sense, which are so impor- 
tant to the success of the Chris- 
tian minister, and of which he 
possessed a more than common 
share. 

In these, and im-several.other 
traits of character, he bore a 
striking resemblance. to his ex- 
eellent father, which, to those 
who knew them both, was every 
day becoming .more and more 
evident. 

Mr. Prentiss was accustomed 
to look forward to his hfe as a 
minister with deep and lively 
interest. He entertained cor- 
reet views of the holiness of 
the pastoral .office, and never 
for a moment allowed himself 
to view it merely as the means 
of obtaining temporal support. 
While employed as a candidate 
in the several towns, where he 
was called to preach, he had 
opportunities of cultivating an 
acquaintance with mankind, 
which he studiously improved. 
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Perhaps few men of his years 
could have been consulted with 
s0 great advantage, on any of 
the prudential affairs of chureh 
or people. Men of the first 
respectability, who knew him 
during the few last months of 
his life, strongly testify, that 
they have seen him in various 
trying and perplexing scenes, 
and have never known him 
rash or unguarded, in word or 
deed. 

He had formed and matured 
many plans for doi:. ; good, long 
before he entered the pastoral 
office. He joined with many 
other good men, in lamenting 
the very general neglect of 
christian ordinances which is 
observable especially among 
young people of our sex.— 
** Cannot something be done,” 
he observes in a letter written 
severx! months previous to his 
settlement, “to take away this 
reproach ? Or, rather let me 
say to convince young men that 
they have an equal interest in 
this salvation, and that they 
may derive an equal beneft 
from an attendance ov the holy 
supper, with persons of the 
other sex P Its a subjeet, which 
often passes through my mind, 
when I look forward to the min- 
istry. It must be,toa minister, 
who is himself in earnest, a 
most painful sight, when at the 
close of the ordinary services, 
he sees families separating, and 
the mother with her daughters 
gathering round the sacred ta- 
ble, to receive the eonsecrated 
elements, while the father with 
his sons turn their backs upon 
this most imeresting rite ” 

We come now to the last and 
most interesting part of his life. 
Having, in Dee. 1816, received 


nearly an unanimous invitation 
from the third Congregational 
Society in Dorchester, whieh he 
felt it his duty to decline, he 
soon after had an unanimous 
call from the second Congrega- 
tional Society in Charlestown ; 
and, on the 26th of the follow- 
ing March, was duly introduced 
to the pastoral office in that 

lace. We well recollect the 
interests and hopes exeited by 
that solemn and impressive oe- 
easion. He had now reached 
the summit of his earthly ambi- 
tion. Situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the eapital and of 
our university, favoured with 
the friendship of learned and 
pious divines, with whem he 
might hope long to associate on 
the most intimate terms, sur- 
rounded by a kind and affeetion- 
ate people, who testified their 
esteem by every mark of ap- 
probation, he felt, that his was 
a privileged lot. He also felt 
the obligation to evince his grat- 
itude for these mercies, by zeal 
and engagedness in the work, to 
whieh he had devoted himself. 

He was not satisfied with do- 
ing merely what was expected 
and required. ‘The interests of 
his people Jay near his heart, 
and he was instant in season 
and out of season, that he might 
make full proof of his ministry. 

He devoted much of his time 
and thoughts to the younger 
partofhis charge. He imprev- 
ed every opportunity, by famil- 
iar ‘ustructions on the Sabbath, 
and on other days of the week, 
to lead them te a knowledge of 
the doctrines and duties of reli- 
gion, and to excite in them the 
love of God and of goodness. 
He was instrumental in intro- 
ducing to their acquaintance 





several books, well adapted to 
these ends; among which may 
be named Watson’s Serious dd- 
dress to Young Persons, aud Mr. 
Coiman’s very valuable Cate- 
ehisms Jor Children and Young 
Persons. 

it was evident to all, who 
saw him during the last few 
months ot his life, that bis in- 
terest in his people was beeom- 
ing strouger every day. He 
spared no pats to exeite and 
cherish im them the Christian 
temper, aud lead then to make 
religion a personal concern. 
Aud his exertions, we believe, 
were duly appreciated, and at- 
tended with rather uncommon 
success. 

But he was taken from the 
midst of his labours and hopes, 
by a sudden and mysterious 
Providence. Gu Sabbath day, 
Sepiember 2ist, nut quite six 
months from the time of bis or- 
dination, he preached for the 
last time. On: the following 
day, he was seized somewhat 
violently with a typhus fever, 
which soon prosirated his 
strength, and deprived him of 
the use ofhisreason. At times, 
however, he had lucid intervals, 
and was perfectly sensible of 
his situation. He seemed from 
the commencemeut of his dis- 
ease, to have a strong pre-sen- 
timent that he should never re- 
eover. ‘Toa friend, who visit- 
ed him on the third day of his 
illness, and before he was 
thought to be in danger, he com- 
municated his views on this 
point. He was then able to 
speak with ease, and spent the 
whole evening in conversing on 
religious topies, and the con- 
cerns of his people. On the 
following morning, the symp- 
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toms of his disease were more 

alarming, and on Sunday threat- 

ened a fatal termiuation. He 

now desired that his mother 

might be sent for, whom he 

was unwilling to alarm, ull he 

was satisfied that his danger 

was imminent. From this time 

his physiciavs saw but little 

chance for his recovery ; al- 

though there were short seasons 
when his friends were encour- 
axed to hope that the violence 
of his disease was abating. At 
every retuin of reason, he was 
anxious to converse upon bis 
situntion and prospects, and of- 
fered up many devout prayers 
to heaven fur himself and his 
flock. He was willing to die ; 
but he felt that death would he 
the dissoiution of the strongest 
avd tenderest ties. He wished 
tw live, it it were the will of 
God, for the sake of others, but 
not for hisown. He was sup- 
poited in the last trying hour, 
by strong, and we trust, well 
grounded hopes; and, in the 
imperfect glimmerings of rea- 
son, with which he was indulg- 
ed a short season before he ex- 
pired, he poured out his soul in 
a most devout and impressive, 
though somewhat confused and 
inceherent, prayer, full of eon- 
fidence, resignation, and hope. 
He died on the morning of 
Lord’s day, October 5th. 

Thus lived and died this ami- 
able and interes!ing young man. 
He is gone ; and we shall see 
his face no more. ‘The infant 
church mourns its youthful pas- 
tor. The voices of an united 
people lament the shepherd, 
who so faithfully and tenderly 
guided his flock. He was not 
permitted to see the close of a 
year on which he entered with 
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such flattering hopes ! He was 
removed from the office he lov- 
ed, and from the people to whom 
his soul was bound, at a time, 
when his exertions were the 
greatest, and his life, to human 
view, most important, and de- 
sirable, and useful. But, it was 
God who removed him; and 
God’s will be done. He was 
removed from a sphere of great 
and increasing usefulness. But 
it was God who issued his ecom- 
mands; and God is perfeetly 
wise and good. He was taken 
away in the midst of bis days. 
But it was God, who appointed 
the bounds, which he might not 


pass ; and his friends are ealm 
and resigned. ‘They believe, 
that he is gone to the bosom of 
his Father; and why should 
they lament, that he is made 
happy so soon ? They hope to 
meet him again in a better 
world, where there is fulness of 
joy, and where the pains of sep- 
aration are unknown. With 
this expectation they are able 
to support themselves under one 
of the severest trials which hu- 
man nature is called to bear ; 
and they would not exchange 
their hopes, for the richest 
treasures which earth can be- 
stow. 


——— ae 


GOD A WISE AND ‘TENDER FATHER. 


If ye then being evil know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father who is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him ?—Matt. xii. 2. 


Ir was the constant endeav- 
our of our Saviour in all his in- 
structions to give such views of 
the character and such assuran- 
ces of the providence of God, 
as should exeite our best affec- 
tions and produce unreserved 
trust and confidence. 

We are not oppressed by the 
chilling apprehension that we 
live in a fatherless aud unpro- 
tected world ; that the author 
of our being is indifferent or un- 
eoneerned for our happiness. 


Neither are we oppressed by 


ihe fear that we serve a merci- 
fess and unrelenting master who 
imposes burdens on his creatures 
which he knows they are una- 
ble to bear, and requires servi- 
ees which he intentionally made 
them incapable of performing. 
We are taught to consider our 
relation to God the same as 


children to parents.. The im- 
age which perpetually oceurs 
throughout the Gospels, and un- 
der which our Saviour seems to 
have peculiarly delighted to re- 
present the Supreme Being, is 
that of our Father,—our Father 
in heaven, tender and compas- 
sionate, who created the human 
family for their happiness, whe 
is merciful even to those whe 
repay his kindness with ingrat- 
itude, on whose arm universal 
nature leans for support; and 
without whose notice or permis- 
sion no event takes place 
throughout this boundless uni- 
verse ; whose providential care 
extends to the most minute of 
his works, even to the number- 
ing of the hairs of our heads 
and the support of a falling 
sparrow,—whose power enables 
him to satisfy the desires of 





every living creature and whose 
goodness interposes no limits to 
his power but what his wisdom 
suggests——who is ever more 
ready to relieve our wants than 
we to express them, who com- 
mands us to ask with the assur- 
ance that it will be given us, to 
seek for we shall find, and to 
knock and it will be opened 
unto us. 

By adverting to the habits 
and feelings which influence 
the conduct of men in respect 
to their own offspring, our Sav- 
iour teaches us that the kindness 
and benevolence of God towards 
mankind is a stronger principle 
than even natural affection. 

If, says he, a son oppressed 
by poverty, asks a father for 
bread to relieve his hunger, will 
he insult his distresses by giv- 
ing him a stone; or if he ask a 
fish will he give him a serpent. 
If then. ye who are evil, ye who 
are liable to the infirmities, the 
perverse dispositions, the preju- 
dices and the irritations of hu- 
man nature, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly 
Father give good things to those 
who ask him! 

But who knoweth what is 
good for a man all his vain and 
chequered life which he spend- 
eth as a shadow on earth ? So 
ignorant are we of our own tem- 
pers and dispositions, so limit- 
ed in our prospects, so dark and 
confused are our views respect- 

ing the influence which an exter- 
nal condition may have on our 
characters and feelings, that we 
know not what condition in life 
is best for us—we know not 
what course of external events 
is best adapted to promote our 
ultimate good. 
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The merey of God is often 
more strikingly displayed in re- 
fusing, than it would bein grant- 
ing our requests. We may ask, 
but not receive, because the 
things we request are such as it 
would be improper for God to 
bestow, or injurious for us to 
obtain. 

We shall inquire what are 
those good things which our 
Saviour assures us will be yield- 
ed to our serious and earnest 
solicitations by our heavenly 
Father. 

As eur condition and enjoy- 
ments in this life are of subor- 
dinate importance in compari- 
son with our condition in the 
life to come, that only ean be 
considered on the whole as ab- 
solutely good which has a ten- 
dency to improve our moral 
characters, to seeure the favour 
of God and render us capable 
of higher degrees of happiness 
in the future world. Whatever 
has the greatest tendency to 
produce these effects is unques- 
tionably the greatest good of 
man. So far as any thing is in 
opposition to these, so far is it 
evil and to be depreeated by 
every being that is capable of 
distinguishing between time and 
eternity—between the pains 
and enjoyments ofa life beyond 
the grave. 

As there is no obvious con- 
nexton between personal ease 
and moral improvement, be- 
tween the possessions of this 
world and the favour of God, 
and as itis often found that 
prosperity, instead of forming 
and strengthening those affeec- 
tions and habits without which 
no man ean see the Lord, ren- 
ders us the slaves of passion 
and produces a criminal, 
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thoughtlessness and moral in- 
sensibility—it is obvious in the 
first place,— 

That we should be neither par- 
ticular nor inwortunate in our 
prayers for temporal favours. 
We cannot be two eautious in 
placing proper restrictions to 
our petitions for objects of this 
nature. For such is the eondi- 
tion of every temporal enjoy- 
ment, that it has ne fixed, per- 
manent character, but becomes 
the oeeasion either of good or 
evil according to the peeuliar 
character or circumstances of 
the receiver. 

As the same influence of the 
sun, which at one ssason fertil 
izes the fields and eovers the 
face of the vegetable world with 
plenty and joy. might under oth- 
er circumstances, produce bar- 
renness, want and despair ; as 
the same remedies which in 
sickness restore to health and 
vigour, if administered in any 
other state of the system, would 
bring on disease and death. so 
also the same temporal posses- 
sions, which in one state of the 
feelings would he the means and 
instruments of virtne, would, 
under other cireumstanees, eor- 
rupt the passions and beeome 
the greatest of evils. 

Perhaps you are earnest in 
your desires that affluence may 
he the fruit of your industry and 
enterprise. But may not wealth 
produce in you a degree of ar- 
regance and pride that will in- 
duce you to look down with 


contempt on those unassuming 
souls who are content to walk 
in the humble paths of life, 
whom God made your equals, 
and who have rendered them- 
selves your superiors im every 
thing 


that constifutes the 





real 
man ? 

Will riches expose you to no 
danger from a selfishness of 
spirit, from hardness of heart, 
or from that diseased and mor- 
bid sensibility, that recoils from 
scenes of disiress P 

Is there no danger that, when 
you are relieved from the neces- 
sity of active aud personal exer- 
tions, you will he rendered in- 
dolent and lose all vigour of 
body or of mind? Or, on the 
other hand, that the pleasure of 
acquiring may perpetually 
sharpen that avaricious spirit 
which pressing towards its fa. 
vourite object, too often spurns 
the control of prudence, integri- 
ty and religion ? 

Is a state of uninterrupted 
ease and prosperity, of all oth- 
ers, the most fitted to produee 
and strengthen the feelings of 
piety ? God is often forgotten 
because he is concealed by the 
multitude of his gifts ; and we 
are frequently rendered ‘thought- 
less and unthankful by the very 
abundance of those things which 
should exeite our sratitade. 

Possibly you may justify your 
desire to obtain riehes on the 
ground that they may enable 
to become more usefu! and 


worth and dignity of 


you 
benevolent. It were much 
wiser, my friend to be content 


todo all the good which God 

hath now put in your power, 
because in gaining the «eans 
you may pro hably lose the dis. 
position to become extensively 
useful. 

Do you hope to rejoice the 
hearts of those who shall in- 
herit your possessions ? And 
do you believe. that their gratt- 
tude will make them always 
rise up and call your memory 





blessed. Forget not that those 
for whom you “intend to provide 
may murmur at your distribu- 
tion. instead of preserving the 
deep reverence and tender so- 
licitude for your character 
which you now anticipate, they 
may rush to a public tribunal, 
to establish the proofs of your 
mental imbecility ; and = thus 
proclaim to the world that al- 
though you had sufficient pra- 
denee to accumulate wealth, you 
had not that ordinary share of 
intellect which entitled you to 
be trusted with the distribution 
of it. 

Again we may desire te be 
invested with power and author- 
ity. But exalted stations are 
not exempt from mortification 
and sorrow ; aud they have also 
their appropriatedangers. The 
pride of authority may eall into 
action the most corrupt passions 
and the most detestable vices. 
The love of office may more 
than counterbalance the love of 
virtue. It may tempt us to sae- 
rifice our integrity and patriot- 
ism on the alter of party, asa 
propitiatery offering to a domi- 
nant and unprineipled faction. 

We pray that God would re- 
move us from the shade of ob- 
seurity ; but in the shades of ob- 
scurity ‘perhaps the virtues of 
patience and humanity might 
flourish, which in the seusbiné of 
greatness might wither and die. 

We ask to be relieved from 
the pressure of poverty; but 
perhaps poverty has been our 
security against temptations, 
has subdued our passions, has 
produced in us all the orna- 
ments ofa meek, resigned and 
quiet spirit ; and to be deprived 
of its discipline, might be the 
oceasion of our rain, 
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We offer our prayers to be 
delivered from affliction; but af- 
flictioa is the only school in 
which we can learn and prac- 
tice the passive virtaes, which 
are of all virtues the most sub- 
lime and probably the most ac- 
ceptable to God. How hopeless 
would be our condition, if ad- 
versity did not sometimes bring 
home to us the conviction of our 
dependence and renew the im- 
pressions of Deity. Even the 
Psalmist could say, it is good 
for me that I have been affliet- 
ed, for before L was afflicted I 
went astray; but now I have 
kept thy law. 

is it certain, that we ask what 
is good for us, when we pray 
God to establish us in the full 
enjoyment of health P Will not 
high and unbroken health 
strengthen and inflame the pas- 
sions ? Is there no danger that 
a full and perpetual flow of an- 
imal spirits may produce a lev- 
ity of mind and lead on. to 
habits of dissipation and ex- 
eess ? And should we not have 
occasion to praise God, if he 
interpose sickness to prevent or 
check a guilty career P If siek- 
ness excite in us a train of sober 
reflection, if it bring home to us 
the conviction of what we are 
and what we should be, if the 
conciousness of our uncertain 
hold on life make us more solie- 
itous to perform those great 
duties which life impose—if it 
tend to direct our thoughts to 
God and detach our affections 
from the earth, and gradually 
prepare us to resign our spirit 
with composure into the hands 
of him who gave it, may we not 
Say, it is good to be sick ? 

The love of life, for wise 
purposes, God hath deeply im- 
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pressed upon us. But why 
should we earnestly desire or 
pray that our existence may be 
prolonged to old age ? Perhaps 
God designs to take us away 
from the evil that is to come ; 
and therefore this very hour 
may be the fittest season for the 
soul to leave its earthly cares 
and enter ona durable inheri- 
tance. At best, life protract- 
ed is protracted woe. Old 
age brings with it a train 
of new sorrows and new trials, 
whieh might tarnish the lustre 
of former ages and darken the 
prospects of futurity. 

From this induction of par- 
ticulars it is evident that we are 
incapable of judging with any 
degree of certainty what condi- 
tion of life is best calculated 
for our ultimate good. What 
we deprecate as evils may be 
blessings in disguise, may be 
the best proofs of God’s love 
and merey towards us—and 
those things which we most ear- 
nestly desire as peeuliar bles- 
sings of heaven might become 
the means of our misery and 
perdition. If in eonvexion with 
our ignorance respecting the 
influence of temporal blessings 
en our character, we consider, 
that it is the design of Chris- 
tianity to render us superior to 
the present world, to cause us 
to sit loosely to ifs enjoymeuts 
and possessions; that a worldiy 
mind is the grave of all good 
affections and all genuine picty ; 
that the form of prayer which 
our Saviour left his disciples 
contains one and only one peti- 
tion for earthly possessions, and 
that for the hare neeessaries of 
life ;—from these considerations 
if must be evident, that those 
nbjects premised to our prayers, 
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those good things which God 
will not deny to our reqnests, 
eannot be the possessions of the 
present world, and of conse- 
quence, we cannot be too guard- 
ed in our petitions for temporal 
favours. Perhaps I may say, 
we should never ask them un- 
less with minds so chastised 
and disciplined that we should 
submit with resignation and 
eomposure if God should be 
pleased to refuse our desires. 
Otherwise we may indulge a 
worldly mind, at a season when 
of all others, we should be most 
free from its influence, and the 
earnestness of our requests may 
be the very reason why it ie 
proper for God to deny them. 

The benefits which, from our 
own observation, we pereeive 
to be most directly obtained by 
our prayers, and which must 
correspond with all the repre- 
sentations of this duty, and with 
all the exhortations and encour- 
agement to it which the gospel 
has eonveyed to us, relate to the 
improvement of eur own char- 
acters. 

I therefore observe in the 
second place :— 

That with respect to spiritual 
blessings, to whatever may assist 
our progress in piety and our 
advancement in holiness, we can- 
not be too earnest or too partic. 
ular. With respect to these 
we are involved in no particu- 
lar uncertainty, whether they 
will contribute to ultimate good. 
We know that for whatever 
pertains to the increase of 
good affections and virtuous 
habits we cannot possibly ask 
amiss. 

God has created and placed 
us in the present world that we 
might be formed to virtue so as 
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10 be capable of happiness, that 
we might attain, as far as our 
natures will permit, a conformi- 
ty to his character ; and whilst 
we strive and pray for the ac- 
complishments of his purpose, 
for the possession of those mor- 
al qualities which give us a 
nearer resemblance to him, and 
render us more worthy his fav- 
eur, we may be assured that he 
will not be displeased with our 
anxiety and solicitations, or per- 
mit our sincere prayer to return 
unaecomplished. Whatever 
tends to our moral — 
ment, whatever may advance 
the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, is surely to be 
included among those good 
things which prayer has a nat- 
ural tendency to produce, and 
which God has directed us to 
ask with an explicit assurance 
that if we are sincere we shall 
obtain. 

I observe in conelusion : 

That our petitions should not 
have an exclusive reference to 
ourselves. No man liveth to 
himself As we are connected 
by acommnnity of wants, of in- 
terests and dependencies, we are 
bound to desire and promote the 
welfare of others. 

Our Saviour ineuleates this 
diffusive benevolence which 
gives Us an interest in the moral 
improvement of the human fam- 
ily, by directing us to pray that 
God’s name may be universally 
reverenced—that his kingdom 
may be established over every 
region and in every heart—that 
men may every where seek their 
happiness in the love and prac- 
tice of goodness ; and thus God’s 
will be done on earth as it is 
mm heaven. 

Whenever then we come with 
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our prayers into the presence of 
that God in whom all the fam- 
ilies of the earth are blessed, 
let us not forget our brethren 
according to the flesh. Let us 
intercede with him for the wel- 
fare of those, with whom we 
are peculiarly interested—that 
his favour may return on all 
those who have shown favour 
to us—that God may forgive 
and bless all those whe have 
been unforgiving and injurious 
tous. We should express.our 
sympathy for all those who la- 
bour under mental distress or 
are bowed down with affliction, 
remembering that we are also 
in the body. 

Let us not neglect a duty that 
contributes so much to our wel- 
fare and improvement in this 
world and which is indispensa- 
ble to our preparation for hap- 
ae in the world te come. 

or 1 know not how any man 
ean expect to enjoy the presence 
of God in heaven, who has not 
had intercourse with him on 
earth. But let not our prayers 
be the effusion of a worldly 
mind, neither let our petitions 
bind us more closely to the 
earth. Let them evince our 
trust in God, the ardour and 
sincerity of our pious desires, 
and the fulness of our kind and 
benevolent affections. 

Let our most ardent prayers 
be for minds enlightened by 
heavenly wisdom—for passions 
disciplined and obedient—for 
kind and benevolent affections— 
for resignation, and patience, 
and hope—that God would for- 
give what is past and strengthen 
avd support us in the future— 
that our lives may be adorned 
with the beauties of holiness, 
aud our temper and our feel- 
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ings be such as becometh Chris- 
tians. ‘Then our prayers will 
not return empty. ‘ He who 
knoweth our necessities before 
we ask, and our ignorance in 
asking, will have compassion on 
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our infirmities ; and those things 
which for our unworthiness we 
dare not ask, with all that is 
necessary, he will vouchsafe to 
give for his mercy sake.” 


A. 


i Ss 


THE HARMONIST SOCIETY.* 


Tus Society had its origin 
in Wurtemburg, in Germany, 
about the year 1785, and was 
founded by George Rapp. The 
Lutheran ‘religion was then pre- 
dominant in that country ; but 
in the opinion of Mr. Rapp, it 
was made an engine of power 
rather than a principle to re- 
generate the mind and regulate 
the life. He soon obtained a 
number of adherents who form- 
ed themselves into a society. 
But they were despised and per- 
secuted, subjected to fines and 
imprisonments, for their dissent 
from the dominant party. In 
1803, Mr. Rapp with some 
others, as deputies for the soci- 
ety, arrived at Philadelphia ; 
and, passing into the western 
country, they fixed on a situa- 
tion about 25 miles from Pitts- 
burg. 

Having determined an a place 
of residence they wrote to the 
Society in Germany. In 1804 
the whole Society consisting of 
about 150 or 160 families em- 
barked in three vessels at Am- 
sterdam. One of the vessels 
arrived at Baltimore, the other 
two at Philadelphia, where Mr. 
Rapp was waiting to receive 
them. In 


these families moved to the 
westward, a journey of 320 
miles, built 9 log houses in 


November, 40 of 


which they resided during the 
winter. in the spring 50 more 
of the families arrived io join 
them; and the Society was 
organized by a_ consti(ution 
grounded on Aets iv. 32—** And 
the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and 
one soul; neither said any of 
them that ought of the things 
he possessed was his own, hut 
they had all things in common.’ 
Thus constituted they laid 
out a town, and in commemora- 
tion of their unity in sentiment 
and brotherly affeetion, they 
called it Harmony. ‘This year 
they built 46 log houses, a large 
barn and a grist-mill, cleared 
150 acres of land for corn, 40 
for potatoes, aud 15 for a mead- 
ow. In 1806, they built an inn, 
partly of stene, a ‘framed barn 
100 feet long, an oil-mill. a blue 
dyer’s shop, sunk a tannery, 
eleured 300 acres of Jand for 
eorn and 58 fer meadow. In 
4807, they erected a brick store- 
house, a saw-mill and a brewe- 
ry. 4:0 acres of land were clear- 
ed for grain and meadow, and 
4 acres of vines were planted. 
In 1808, they built a meeting- 
house of brick 70 feet by 55,a 
brick dwelling-house, a frame 
barn 80 feet long, and a bridge 
over a ereek of 220 feet. 
In 1809, they built a fulling- 


* The principal facts now to be given relating to this amiable Society have 


been collected from the “ Travels” of John Mellish. 








mill, a grist-mill, a brick ware- 
house, and another brick build- 
ing. A considerable quantity 
of land was eleared, and their 
produce was 6900 bushels of 
corn ; 4500 of wheat, 4500 of 
rye, 5000 of oats, 10,0..0 of po- 
tatoes, 4000 Ibs. of flax and 
hemp, and 50 gallons of sweet- 
oil, made from the seeds of white 
Poppy: 

In 1810, a wool-carding ma- 
chine and two spinning jennies 
were erected for the fabrication 
of broadeloth from merino wool, 
a framed barn 100 feet long, 
and a brick house, the lower 
story for the accommodation of 
20 weavers’ looms, the second 
for a school-room. 

When Mr. Mellish visited 
the Society it consisted of about 
800 members. ‘lhe operative 
members were nearly as fol- 
lows :—100 farmers, 3 shep- 
herds, 10 masons, 3 stone-cut- 
iers, 3 brick-makers, 10 earpen- 
ters, 2 sawyers, 10 smiths, 2 
waggon-makers, 3 turners, 2 
nailers, 7 coopers, 3 rope-mak- 
ers, 10 shoe-makers, 2 saddlers, 
3 tanners, 7 tailors, 41 soap- 
boiler, 4 brewer, 4 distillers, 4 
gardener, 2 grist-millers, 2 oil- 
millers, 1 butcher, 6 joiners, 6 
dyers, dressers, shearers, &e. 4 
fuller, 2 hatters, 2 potters, 2 
warpers, 17 weavers. 2 carders, 
S spinners, 1 rover, 1 minister 
of religion, 41 sehool-master, 4 
doctor, 4 store-keeper with two 
assistants, 1 tavern-keeper with 
one assistant. 

When the Society was first 
established here, the whole of 
their property, after defraying 
their expences, amounted to a- 
bout 20,000 dollars. This was 
soon expended in the payment 
for their lands and in support- 
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ing themselves till they could 
bring their industry into opera- 
tion. But when Mr. Mellish 
was at Harmony, their property 
was estimated at 220,000 dol- 
lars, and they had cleared 2,500 
acres. Frederic Rapp, son of 
George Rapp. was the principal 
manager and superintendaut. 

The youth of the Society are 
kept at school till the age of 14. 
‘the school hours are in the 
forenvon—the afternoon is de- 
voted to such labour as they ean 
eastly perform, it being a branch 
of their economy to teach their 
children to labour as well as to 
read and write. They are 
taught both the German and 
English languages, with writing 
and arithmetie. 

The town is watched by night 
by two men. At nine o’elock 
the watehman is heard to say, 
* Again a day is past. and a step 
made nearer to our end—our 
time runs away, and the joys of 
heaven are our reward.” ‘They 
repeat the latter sentence at 
eleven, twelve, one, and two 
o clock, and at three they eall 
— Again a night is past, and 
the morning is come—our time 
runs away and the joys of heav- 
en are our reward.’ 

‘In the evening, says Mr. 
Melilish, the Society assembled 
for divine service. and we at- 
tended. The church was quite 
full, the number of persons be- 
ing not less than 500. The 
women sat all at one end, and 
the men at the other. They 
were singing a hymn, in which 
they a!l joined with one aceord. 
After singing they all knelt 
down to prayer. We followed 
their example, and never did I 
pray more devoutly. 1 did not’ 
understand a word of the prayer; 
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but EF saw that this iéeresting 
Society were under the influence 
of the spirit of Ged, and that 
they worshipped him with rev- 
erence and godly fear. ‘lears 
of joy came into my eyes as I 
exclaimed mentally—This in- 
deed is true Christianity,—this 
is worshipping Ged in spirit 
and truth. Jt contributes to 
true felicity here, and prepares 
the soul for consummate bliss 
hereafter. After prayer, Mr. 
Rapp delivered a sermon with 
great animation, to whichrall 
the congregation paid the most 
devout attention.” 

“ The basis of the Suciety is 
religion, and all their temporal 
concerns are managed in sub- 
serviency to it. The greater 
part of the people were bred in 
the Lutheran persuasion, and 
their views of religion are near- 
ly in conformity to it; but the 
principles whieh bind them to- 
gether as a Society may be 
shortly expressed~-Love to God, 
good will towards man, purity 
of life and a community of 
goods. ‘I'he pastor is consider- 
ed as having the call of God. 
His prayers and sermons are 
delivered extempore. If he be 
absent the Society meet and 
eonfer on religious subjects. 
He is assisted in the manage- 
ment of the religious concerns 
by elders and deacons appoint- 
ed by the Society.” 

* On Sunday the Society meet 
an their religious capacity at 9 
o’elock in the sehool-room, to 
examine the children, who ex- 
hibit different specimens of their 
performances. ‘This ends about 


ii; they meet in the church at 
12, when they go through the 
game exereises as those before 
notieed, which last about an 





hour anda half. ‘They have 
another meeting at 6 o’elock in 
the evening ; and besides the 
meetings on Sundays, they have 
a sermon two nights in the 
week.” 

** There is no instanee of the 
church being negleeted by those 
who are well and able to walk, 
It is their delight to attend it, 
and the religious and moral de- 
portment of the whole Society 
is highly praiseworthy. ‘There 
are no vicious habits among 
them. ‘There is not an instance 
of swearing or lying, or de- 
bauchery of any kind; and as 
to cheating, so commonly prac- 
tised in civilized society, they 
have no temptation to it what- 
ever. As individuals they have 
no use for money and no fear 
of want.”’ 

Mr. Mellish further observes, 
it has been doubted whether 
the Society will continue united, 
on which alone depends their 
prosperity. From the principle 
on which the connexion is form- 
ed, and the objects they have in 
view, | am of opinion they will 
not only continue united but 
that they will, in all probabili- 
ty, be a model for other Socie- 
ties. If their nnion continue, 
their prospeets are bright in. 
deed, both for time and eterni- 
ty. Here they have the mutual 
aid of euch other, and are free 
from a thousand temptations to 
whieh mankind in general are 
subjected. Having no fear of 
want they have literally no care 
for the morrow—they have no 
use for money, the love of 
which is the root of all evil. 
In health they have the fellow- 
ship of people of the like mind 
with themselves—in sickness, 
they have the advice and as. 








astance of friends on whom 
they can rely with perfect con- 
fidence—of a medical man, who 
can have no wish but to render 
them a service,—and of a min- 
ister of religion, to pour the 
balm of spiritual consolation 
into their wounded spirits with- 
out money and without price. 
At death they can resign their 
offspring to the charge of the 
Society in the full confidence of 
their well being—which single 
cirenmstance disarms the grim 
messenger of more than half his 
terrors. And the purity of their 
life having fitted them for the 
enjoyment of God, they ean re- 
sign their spirits into the hands 
of the merciful Father of 
spirits ;—and their bodies being 
consigned to the dust among 
the abodes of their brethren, 
their graves are so many me- 
morials of their virtues.” 

“Any persen may join the 
Society ; and the mode of doing 
30 is equally simple with all 
the other regulations. They 
have no religious test. ‘The 
eandidate intimates his inten- 
tion, and is received on trial 
one month, during which he 
lives at the tavern. If he is 
then satisfied, and chooses to 
conform to their principles of 
morality, he is forthwith ad- 
mitted as a member, and enti- 
tled to all the privileges of the 
Society. If he is rich, he de- 
posites all his property in the 
common stock—if he is poor, he 
has no lack, all his wants are 
supplied out of that stock.” 

We have now given the prin- 
cipal facts recorded by Mr. 
Mellish respecting the Har- 
monist Society. Within a few 
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years this people sold their 
property in Pennsylvania and 
removed still farther to the 
westward, and settled, if we 
mistake not,in Indiana. If the 
account of them by Mr. Mel- 
lish, and by others who have 
visited them. be correct, they 
are justly entitled toa very high 
rank among the many denomi- 
nations of Christians. Perhaps 
there is not one in our country 
which has higher claims to the 
character of disciples of the 
Prince of peace. As becomes 
his followers they are decided 
in their principles against war, 
and disposed to live in peace, 
not only among themselves but 
with all men Yet, like their 
Lord and Master, they were 
traduced and persecuted in their 
own country. 

Let Christians of oihur de- 
nominations who adopf a human 
creed as a test of character. 
compare themselves und the 
people of their respective sects 
with the Harmonist Society, 
and then ask themselves, wheth- 
er the Harmonists do not suc- 
eeed better without such a test 
than others do with one; and 
whether there can be any bet- 
ter test of character than the 
moral precepts of the gospel. 
After all the contentions a- 
mong Christians and all the 
eensures which they have pass- 
ed on one another, it is not 
Lutheranism, nor Calvinism, 
nor Arminianism, nor any other 
ism of human manufacture. 
which constitutes a person a 
follower of Christ; but it is 


keeping the commandments of 


God delivered by him. 
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INCONSISTENCY OF CHRISTIANS. 


Wuen we consider the vast 
extent of the christian morality, 
and compare it with the inade- 
quate conceptions of duty which 
many christians entertain, it 
may well be thought surprising 
that men should have diseover- 
ed so much more solicitade to 
erect standards of faith than 
staudards of practice. The ut- 
most care has been taken to pre- 
serve uniformity of doctrine and 
speculation. Men have guard- 
edthe artieles of their faith by 
every possible barrier; and 
have considered the chureh in 
danger when their formularies 
have been departed from, or 
their absolute perfection doubt- 
ed or denied ; but seem never 
to have thought it equally ne- 
cessary to vindicate a system 
of duties. Diversity of senti- 
ment on the subject of practice 
has been thought a less danger- 
ous heresy than on that of opin- 
ion. Achurch or synod ecan- 
not be shown in ecclesiastical 
history that has established a 
ereed of morals. And though 
no man who undertakes to ecol- 
leet the opinions of different 
Christians on this subject of 
christian purity and require- 
ment, but will discover that 
their notions are extremely im- 
perfeet and erroneous ; yet this 
does not appear to have excited 
any alarm. The defenders of 
the faith do not here rush to- 
gether to support the cause of 
truth ; and there is eompara- 
tively little anxiety lest the law 
which Jesus delivered should 
be invalidated by any unhallow- 
ed freedom of inquiry. 


Yet are there not some duties 
ofa Christian of which they 
appear to have no adequate 
sense P Are there not others 
which seem to have been set 
aside by common consent as im- 
practicable or unnecessary? 
Whence this strange inconsis- 
tency then in our religious zeal ? 
Is it beeause a standard of dat 
is not worth erecting ? Is it be- 
cause the intentions of seripture 
are more plain upon this subject 
than en articles of faith ? Or is 
it because the love of domina- 
tion is more flattered by subject- 
ing other men to the rule of our 
speculations, than by taking 
eare that they do not mistake 
their duty ? 

Whatever answer may be 
given to these questions, no one 
who makes the seriptures his 
study need be more surprised or 
eoncerned at the variety of doc- 
trines which men have attempt- 
ed to draw from them, than at 
the imperfeet notions which still 
exist on the subjeet of duty. 
The eause isto be sought, not 
in the obseurity of our Saviour’s 
precepts. for in general their 
spirit eannot be mistaken : but 
itis to be sought in our igno- 
rance of ourselves, in our slav- 
ish subjection to custom and 
fashion, in our evil hearts and 
thoughtless lives. and. above 
all, in the great reluctance 
which every man feels to suffer 
the standard of duty to be 
raised much higher than the 
point to which he has himself 
attained. 

B. 






































SKETCH OF 


ir comes within the scope of 
your design, J believe, to insert 
ia your work. biographies of lit- 
erary, scientific, and pious per- 
sons. And, in my opinion, no 
instruction is comparable with 
that of teaching lessons of vir- 
tue and piety by example. In 
aid of your praise-worthy plan 
I have abridged the life ofa 
distinguished physician, written 
by Dr. Johnson, and who died 
in the last century. 

Dr. Herman Boerhaave was 
born 1668, at Voorhout, near 
Leyden. His father was minis- 
ter of Voorhout, and a Jearned 
man. His mother was a trades- 
man’s daughter, and had obtain- 
ed a knowledge of physic not 
common in female students. 

Boerhaave was always de- 
signed by his father for the 
ministry. At the age of eleven, 
he had made pret proficiency 
in grammatical learning and the 
elements of languages. To 
recreate his mind and strengthen 
his constitution, he employed 
himself in agricultare, which he 
continued through life, to the 
benefit of his mind and body. 
His studies were interrupted at 
the age of 12 by a malignant 
uleer. upon his left thigh, which 
for near five years afflicted him 
severely, and defeated the art 
of his physicians. ‘Then it was 
his own pain taught him to 
compassionate others. and incit- 
ed him to attempt the diseovery 
of other methods more certain 
than these used for him. At 
the age of 44 he lost his father. 
At this early age he was yieto- 
rious in ev ry contest for prizes 
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Sketch of Boerhaave. 


BOERHAAVE. 
For the Christian Disciple. 


at his school. His father left 
his but little property, but with 
a resolution equal to his abili- 
ties, and an unshaken spirit he 
determined to supply by dili- 
gence. the want of fortune. At 
the university his genius and ir- 
dustry met with patronage and 
applause. Young Boerhaave 
made great advances in all the 
sciences 3 he studied mathemat- 
ises for pleasure and from a 
conviction of their necessity ; 
but regulated his studies with 
a view to divinity. At the age 
of 22, having uncommon repu- 
tation for piety and eradition, 
he took his degree in philoso- 
phy. He read the scriptures 
in their original languages, and 
was struck with veneration of 
the purity of the doctrine of the 
early writers and the holiness 
of their lives. Having exhaust- 
ed his fortune in the pursuit of 
his studies and having an un- 
common knowledge of the math- 
ematies, he read leetures in 
those sciences, for a suppert. 
His prepension to the study 
of physic induced him to devote 
considerable time to medical 
writers, altheugh he intended 
it only for diversion. He read 
the ancient physicians through 
all the Greek and Lafin writers ; 
he engaged in the practice of 
chymistry and botany with great 
eagerness. He intended, after 
taking the degree of doctor in 
physic, which he obtained at 
the age of 25, to earry into ef- 
fect his pious design of under- 
(aking the ministry. But a 
malicious report having been 
industriously spread of his be- 
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is Sketch of Boerhaave. 


ing an Atheist, he thought it 
neither necessary nor prudent 
to struggle with the torrent of 
popular prejudice, and deter- 
mined to devote himself toa 
profession which must claim 
the second place among those 
which are of the greatest benefit 
to mankind. 

Boerhaave began to visit pa- 
tients, but without much encour- 
agement. His time was wholly 
taken upin visiting the sick, 
studying, making chymieal ex- 
periments. teaching mathemat- 
ics, and reading the seriptures. 
At the age of 33 he was elected 
to a professorship of physie in 
the university, and read lectures 
with great applause. He redu- 
eed the science of chymistry to 
certain principles He contin- 
ued advancing in reputation at 
home and abread, and foreign 
societies elected him to mem- 
berships. He had the gont so 
severely that he was confined 
to his hed five months, and he 
declared, that when he lay 
whole days and nights without 
sleep, he found no method so 
diverting as meditations upon 
his studies—-reviewing those 
stores of knowledge which he 
had reposited in his memory. 
His patience was founded on 
religion, not vanity, not on vain 
reasouings, but on confidence in 
God. 

So far was this great master 
from presumptive confidence in 
his abilities, that, in his exam- 
inations of the sick, he was re- 
markably circumstantial; and 
he well knew that life is not to 
be sacrificed. either to an affee- 
tation of quick discernment, or 
of crowded practice, but may be 
required. :f trifled away, at the 
hand of the physician. 





In his last illness, which was 
to the last degree lingering and 
ainful, his firmness did not 
orsake him. He neither inter- 
mitted the necessary cares of 
life, nor forgot the proper pre- 
parations for death. He said 
his long sickness had afforded 
him opportunities of contem- 
plating the wonderful and inex- 
licable union of soul and body ; 
that his soul was always master 
of itself, and always resigned 
to the pleasure of its Maker. 
He lamented any impatienee 
under suffering, saying, he that 
loves God. ought to think noth- 
ing desirable but what is most 
pleasing to the Supreme Good- 
ness. As death approached he 
was more cheerful under his 
torments. He died in the 7oth 
ear of his age. 

Thus died Boerhaave, a man 
formed by nature for great de- 
signs, and guided by religion in 
the exertion of his abilities. 
He was of a robust and athletic 
constitution of body, so harden- 
ed by early severities and whol- 
some fatigues, that he was in- 
sensible to inclemencies of 
weather. He was cheerful, 
forbearing and forgiving, and 
was an admirable example of 
temperance, fortitade, humility 
and devotion. His piety and a 
religious-sense of his depend- 
ence on God, was the basis of 
all his virtues, and the princi- 
ple of his whole eonduet. He 
ascribed nothing to himself, did 
not conceive he could subdue 
passion or withstand temptation 
by his own power ; but attribut- 
ed every good thought, and 
every landable action, to the 
Father of Goodness. He avow- 
ed that he had attained toa 
mastery over a resentful temper 
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by daily prayer and meditation. 
Throughout his life the first 
hour, after rising in the morn- 
ing, he retired to private prayer 
and meditation, and told his 
friends it gave him spirit and 
vigour in the business of the 
day. He therefore commended 
it as the best rule of life, for 
nothing, he knew, could sup- 
port the soul but a confidence 
in God, nor can a steady and 
rational magnanimity flow from 
any other source than a con- 
sciousness of the divine favour. 

The exeellence of the chris- 
tian religion was the frequent 
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subject of his conversation. He 
asserted on all occasions the 
divine authority and sacred effi- 
eacy of the holy scriptures, and 
maintained that they alone 
taught the way of salvation, 
and that they only could give 
peace of mind. Such were the 
sentiments of Boerhaave. May 
his example extend its influence 
to his admirersand followers ! 
May those who study his writ- 
ings imitate his life! And those 
who endeavour after his knowl- 
edge aspire to his piety A A 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS NARRATIVES. 


No. I. 
The Family Bible. 

“Sua we send off our new 
family bible with the other fur- 
niture ?” said Mr. Olney to his 
wife, when they were packing 
up several housebold articles, 
which their redaced cireumstan- 
ces compelled them to dispose 
of at public auction. Mrs. 


Qlney started with some alarm * 


at the question—her cheek red- 
dened—her eye moistened—and 
she looked at. her husband with 
that expression of mingled doubt 
and confidence, which we feel 
when a friend whom we love 


‘ lets fail a careless yet cutting 


remark. ‘“ Did I not knew, 
Mr. Olney,” she replied, “ that 
however gay and elastic your 
spirits usually are, you never 
are inthe habit of jesting on 
serious subjects, I should sus- 
pect you now, not only of tri- 
fling with my feelings, but also 
of really sporting with saered 
things.” “J repeat the ques- 


For the Christian Disciple. 


tion, then, my dear,” said he, 
“and assure you that I am in 
earnest. Nothing but the dis- 
tress of our cireumstances could 
compel me to suggest the pro- 
posal.” Mrs. Olney said noth- 
ing, but taking a small pair of 
golden pendants from her ears, 
which were set with brilliant 
pearl, and had adorned her bet- 
ter days,she went to her hus- 
band, smiled, and put her only 
remaining jewels into his hand. 
She then earried away in tri- 
umpl the bible, which she plac- 
ed, after kissing it, with some- 
thing like an air of affection, 
into a trunk,.among a few indis- 
pensable articles which she was 
about to reserve. 

Their course of life hencefor- 
ward became changed from what 
it formerly had been. ‘They 
experienced a total reverse. 
There were some friends, it is 
true, who were, if possible, 
drawn still closer to them by 
this new bond of adversity. 
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But the larger portion of their 
acquaintance gradually avoided 
and forgot them. They never 
thought of complaining at this 
conduct, and, as we think, they 
had no right to complain. It 
was impossible for them to reci- 
procate attentions according to 
the established forins of society, 
so that the visits and notice of 
more prosperous persons could 
only have laid upon thema 
burden, which it was not in 
their power to discharge. Mur- 
murings have been too frequent 
against the hard heartedness of 
the world in this respect. Un- 
doubtedly we ean find too many 
instances for the honour of hu- 
man nature of proud and haugh- 
tv prosperity—but do we, on the 
other hand, find too many ex- 
amples of meek and resigned 
adversity ? And besides, we 
might perhaps discover, if we 
looked into the breasts of the 
rich, that it is often rather a 
delicacy of mind than a triumph 
of imagined superiority. which 
induces them to avoid their for- 
mer friends when sunk into 
poverty. ‘They may imagine 
that notice, under such cireum- 
stanees, is oppression; that 
eondessension is insult; that 
intereourse is intolerable, be- 
eause it is not equal; and in- 
deed, if we may judge by what 
we have sometimes seen, their 
supposition would not be far 
from the right. But we are 
forgetting that our immediate 
business is narrative, and not 
discussion. 

In proportion as Mr. and 
Mrs. Olney became abstracted 
from the rich and fashionable 
world, they were compelled to 
seek for resources of felicity 
within themselves. In their 
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self, Mr. Olney,” 





brightest days, religion had 
never been swallowed up b 
« the deceitfulness of life.” Its 
light had only served to mellow 
and subdue the brillianey whieh 
glistened from the sunshine of 
the world. Now that that sun- 
shine had gone down, there still 
heamed within their hearts the 
same religion—like the evening 
star which only seems to glow 
more intensely, from the eom- 
parative darkness around it. 
Their days were now passed 
in labour. Instead of those be- 
nevolent projects, those chari- 
table visits, those festive assem- 
blies, and that idly busy routine, 
with which their time was for- 
merly measured and filled up, 
they were constantly employed 
in manual industry. But they 
were as happy as they were in- 
dustrious. One evening, when 
they were conversing on the 
many resourees which even¢he 
humbleness of their present sit- 
uation allowed them for happi- 
ness, Mr. Olney exelaimed, 
“ But for the hest and richest 
of all our eomforts, Mrs. O. we 
are indebted to your care and 
revidenee. Kxplain your- 
’ said she. 
“Why,” replied he, “ have we, 
or can we have a greater pleas- 
ure on earth than we derive 
from our daily and punetual 
task of perusing a portion of 
the holy seriptures ? When en- 
gaged over that sacred page, 
what acontrast does the em- 
ployment present to our oecu- 
pations abroad > There, all is 
tumult, hurry, noise. Here, all 
is peacc, calmness, joy. In the 
world, we sce many examples 
of folly and wickedness, by the 
influence of which we are con- 
stantly liable to be corrupted. 








in the bible, we see treasures 
of heavenly wisdom, which so 
far from disgusting or maxing 
us degenerate, impart both to 
our intelleets and hearts a de- 
lightful charm, and_ resist, as f 
hepe, the coutaminating influ- 
ences to which we are exposed. 
How many times have I been 
able to subdue a temptation, by 
the recollection of some forcible 
precept which i had read in the 
morning. How often have I 
heen cheered and sustained in 
my weary toil, by the thought 
of the single hour which I should 
pass in the evening, either in 
reading that holy book, or pur- 
suing these silent meditations, 
or joining with you in that sweet 
converse, which its sublime 
truths and doctrines suggested ! 
Did I go then too far, in pro- 
nouncing you to be the immedi- 
ate author of our most valuable 
blessings ? The eyes of Mrs. 
Olney dropped, as she heard 
this sineere and well-merited 
praise. Her heart -throbbed 
with so much pleasure at listen- 
ing to commendations from one, 
whom she had every reason to 
cherish and respeet, that she 
hegan to grow alarmed at her 
almost exulting self complacen- 
ey. which she checked immedi- 
ately by the following reply : 
* Rather, Mr. Olney, let us look 
up to ahigher source for what- 
ever comforts and blessings we 
are at presentenjoying.’ ‘They 
kneeled, and joined in their 
evening devotions. 

On the next day, when her 
husband had departed for the 
scene of his daily employments, 
she was compelled, for some 
reason or other, to chide a fine 
little daughter, who seldom in- 
deed gave her parents cause of 
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anger or regret. Tt had hith- 
erto been her custom to reward 
the virtues of her young family 
by allowing them to amuse them- 
selves over the plates in the 
family bible. The girl just 
mentioned was therefore pun- 
ished for her misdemeanour by 
an exclusion from the amuse- 
ment during that day. She re- 
eeived the punishment with sor- 
row, rather because it was an 
expression of her mother’s dis- 
pleasure, than for the sake of the 
trifling disappointment whieh 
she had ineurred. For that 
very reason, however, so lon 

as the exclusion lasted, so lon 

she felt unhappy; and while 
her brothers and sisters were 
engaged in admiring some new 
pore which they had never 


appened to see before, or in’ 


tracing the history of another, 
or eagerly pointing out beauties 
in another, perhaps for the 
hundredth time—our little eul- 
prit could no longer endure her 
state of condemnation, but going 
with tears in her eyes to her 
mother, said, “ I remember, 
mamma, that youtold papa what 
an excellent command you 
thought that ane was, which he 
read this morning—Let not the 
sun go down upon thy wrath. 
And when I asked you what 
wrath was, you said it was an- 
ger, and told me always to ob- 
servethecommand. Now,mam.- 
ma, I will confess I was a little 
angry, though I had no right to 
he, for not being permitted to 
look over the pictures in the 
bible ; but I forgot it alla gond 
while ago, because you told me 
I must obey the command. 
Now do, dear mamma, do the 
same as | have done, and’ for- 
give me before the sun goes 
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down, since I am very sorry for 
my fault.” The enraptured 
mother, as she clasped ber ehild 
to her bosom, and exciaimed, | do 
forgive you, my daughter, lifted 
up her eyes to heaven, and si- 
lently breathed out her grati- 
tude, that in the time of her 
distress she had had it in her 
heart to sacrifice a pair of pal- 
try jewels, to procure a treasure, 
whieh she was every day expe- 
riencing, in most unexpected 
ways, to be indeed of great 
price. 

Many years did not elapse, be- 
fore new and unforeseen events 
restored this humble, peaceable, 
happy family to the prosperity 
and splendour it had once en- 
jeyed. Their trials had not 
been inflicted upon them in vain. 
They had learnt a lesson of re- 
ligion, and especially they felt 
with so strong a force the value 
of the wurd of God, that they 
eould not contemplate their late 
adversity with the least emo- 
tions of regret. ‘They still eon- 
tinued in the daily praetice of 
reading a portion of its contents ; 
the character of every member 
of the family in consequenee re- 
ceived a higher tone of eleva- 
tion, was imbued with more 
seriousness, and enjoyed arich- 
er calm,than the influence of 
any other book could possibly 
bestow. 

When Mrs. Olney was at- 
tacked with ber last illness, she 
was one day so restless and agi- 
tated, that no anodyne could 
soothe herto repose. The phy- 
sician who was called, declared, 
“* She has a fever, which I can- 
net allay.” Her afflicted hus- 


band was unceasingly desiring 
her to inform him what could 
be done to afford her ease. But 
she knew not how to satisfy 
him. While the whole family 
with their friends were thus in- 
volved in agony and apprehen- 
sion, the daughter of whom we 
have just related a juvenile an- 
eedote, and who had now arriv- 
ed at the years of full discretion, 
silently went to the table, and 
taking the family bible, sat by 
her mother’s bed-side. She 
asked her no question ; she only ~ 
caught her eye; that eye ap- 
peared to say, you are the best 
physician, my daughter. She 
opened at the fifteenth chapter 
of the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, at the middle of which 
she began, and read in an audi- 
ble voice till she arrived at the 
fifty-fifth verse. She was about 
to proceed, when her dying 
mother caught hold of her arm, 
and said, Stop, my daughter, 
let me repeat the next verse: 
O death, where is thy sting? 
© grave, where is thy vietory 
Ina few moments she calmly 
expired. 

The daughter, who bore so 
conspicuous a part in this inter- 
esting scene, is now in posses- 
sion of her mother’s bible, and 
what with the impressive recol- 
leetions eonnected with that 
event, together with the unat- 
terable value of the book itself, 
and the pleasure of following 
her mother’s example, in all 
that relates to it, she estimates 
“the family bible” far higher 
than the rest of the portior 
which fell to her lot. 
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PROGRESS OF LIGHT ON THE CONDITION OF THE AFRICANS IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


Tue apathy which has gen- 
erally prevailed in regard to 
the condition of that part of the 

opulation of our country which 
las been deprived of the rights 
of man and doomed to slavery, 
must be astonishing to men of 
reflection and benevolence. Nor 
ean it fail to give them pleasure 
to know that the eyes of many 
are opening on this awful sub- 
ject. The foilowing informa- 
tion has been colleeted from 
two letters, written by Evan 
Thomas, jun. of Baltimore. 
The first was dated in July, 
1816, and addressed to Richard 
Phillips, of London. In speak- 
ing of the salutary influence of 
Bible Societies in this country, 
the writer observes :— 

‘* Amongst the numerous sal- 
utary effects which result from 
the influence of gospel light, 
the melioration of the condition 
ofthe enslaved Africans, and a 
general disposition to emanci- 
pate them are conspicuous. 
Not more than 40 years ago, 
when my father proclaimed hib- 
erty to those in his possession, 
it exeited the greatest alarm 
throughout the state, and every 
effort which sophistry could sug- 
gest was made to induce him 
to retract. Now emancipation 
seems to engage the attention 
of all ranks. Societies are 
forming in the midst of the 
slave states. in some instances 
almost exclusively by slave 
holders, for the express purpose 
of promoting that interestin 
measure. Formerly the right 
to hold slaves was scarcely ever 
questioned ; now it is admitted 
ou all sides that they are justly 





entitled to their liberty. Under 

this impression many are dis- 

posed to emancipate them, but 

are not willing to turn them 

loose without education upon 

the community. The Societies 

to which I allude seem to be in 
favour of colonization. To a 
petition eireulated under the 
auspices of the Abolition Soei- 
ety of ‘lennessee to the legisla- 
ture of that state for some legis- 
lative provision in the case, 
there were upwards of 1500 sig- 
natures ; and as an evidenee of 
their earnest desire for the econ- 
summation of their request, 
many of the slave-holders were 
so particular as to write oppo- 
site to their names ‘ slave-hold- 
er.” In this state emaneipation 
seems to be the erder of the day 
—many families of the first rank 
have recently manumitted their 
slaves—few die now without 
making provision fox: their en- 
largement.”’ 

“T expect very soon to have 
it in my power to announce to 
thee, the organization of a soci- 
ety in this city for the meliora- 
tion of the condition of the Afri- 
ean race.” 

“LT regret that I cannot give 
thee an account of the last an- 
nual exhibition of the African 
Academy in this city—but it is 
with much satisfaction that I 
can state that there is an evi- 
dent inerease of attention to the 
literary education of the black 
and colored people.” 

** Ever since my return from 
England, I Have refleeted with 
surprise and regret upon the 
continuance of the cruel un- 
ehristian penal code, which an- 
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uually huris into eternity so 
many of your athletic, ingenu- 
ous and enterprising young men, 
who might under a more humane 
system have been made usefal 
and valuable subjects.—I wish 
the people of England could 
take a view of our penitentiary, 
and see how we manage the 
handitti, whieh are poured upon 
our shores from all parts of the 
world. It would be a spectacle 
not easily effaced from their re- 
collection : instead of foul and 
gloomy apartments, and elank- 
ing chains, they would see open 
and airy rooms, free from close 
offensive smells, walls as white 
as snow, and floors as clean as 
they ean be serubbed. On all 
sides the busy artisans ply sed- 
ulously and silently at their 
several occupations. Smiths, 
nail-makers, spinners, weavers, 
shoe-makers, tailors, and a lung 
train of manufacturers in their 
proper apartments, present to 
the eye of the speetator sucha 
scene of active industry, order 
and eomfort, as to cause him to 
iuse sight of punishment, and to 
consider himself im the midst, 
as it really is, of a very thriv- 
ing manufactory. ‘hey would 
also see that, notwithstanding 
there is a regular and ample 
supply of excellent provisions, 
such as beef, &c. furnished to 
the eriminals, their labour is 
found to be quite adequate to 
their maintenance—a _ faet of 
the utmost importance, as it is 
conelusive evidence of the ex- 
pediency of the institution.— 
The state is not only at no ex- 
pense for their maintenance, 


but is actually benefitted by 
their labours. 
Second Letter. 
This letter was dated the 12th 





of Jan. 1817, frem which we 
select the following passages : 

“Some time last suinmer a 
few individuals compassionat- 
ing the deplorably neglected 
ecadition of the numerous ecol- 
oured people of this eity, and 
persuaded of the truth of the 
scriptural declaration—-—* He 
hath made of one blood all the 
nations of them that dwell upon 
the earth,’ associated for the 
purpose of imparting useful 
learning to them. ‘Three hun- 
dred nupils immediately _pre- 
sented themselves. In a short 
time the number of pupils in. 
creased (o upwards of one thou- 
sand. The association formed 
itself into a society, assumed 
the title of * ‘The African Free 
School Society,” and adopted 
rules and regulations for the 
gsovernment of the Institution.” 

‘Such has been the progress 
of these pupils—such their de- 
sire to improve their intellectual 
faculties—such their attention 
to decorum and good order— 
that a very lively interest has 
been exeited, not only in the 
Society but amongst the differ- 
ent individuals who have visit- 
ed the establishment.” 

“Thus by the blessing of 
Providence a number of our fel- 
low beings, who have heen ex- 
isting ina state of deplorable 
ignoranee, in an age termed the 
ened enlightened, are about to 
partake of one of the greatest 
hlessing, of civilized life—use- 
ful louraiue.”” 

“ Good fruits are already ap- 
parent ; more than two thirds 
of our pupils are rapidly ad- 
vaneing in their studies, and ex- 
hibit in their deportment a con- 
descension and decorum eredit- 
able to any people.” 
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“The whole may be thus characterized : 
“ist. Blacks, native Africans or descendants, ii ont an 
“2d. Mixed race—from whites and blacks. whites and na- 

tive Indians, native Indians and blacks, Asiaties and 


whites, Asatice and blacks, 800 
“3d. Aboriginals, 
‘4th. Asiaties, principally Malays. 3 
Total, 1100 
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CHRISTMAS HYMN=—BY G. CARSEER,. 


Men of Peace and Warriors. 


Sino hymns to God, ye sons of peace : 
The sounds of war and battle cease ; 
The Prince of peace is come : 
No longer foes in armour shine, 
No longer roars along the line 
The loud, tremendous drum. 


No longer garments, whelm’d in blood, 

Offend your sight, no more the flood 
Of crimson dies the plain 5 

No longer murder’s rapid car 

Rolls fiercely, in the field of war, 
O’er mountains of the slain. 


Ye sons of war the battle ends : 

Embrace your enemies as friends ; 
In love together meet : 

The helmet, sword and quiver yield, 

And freely cast the spear and shield 
At Jesus’ peaceful feet. 


Confess that cruel was your rage, 

And let not hist’ry’s glaring page 
Again delude mankind ; 

For ravag’d fields and towns in flames 

Add no just glory to your names, 
Nor dignify the mind. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY. 


Ow this Second Anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society its offi- 
cers have the pleasure of announcing 
to their brethren, that the God of 
peace has smiled on the efforts for 
diffusing the pacific principles of his 
betoved Son,—and has given great en- 
couragement for more powerful and 
persevering exertions. 

It is however proper to observe, 
that in representing the success of the 
Society as great, respect is had to the 
means employed. In any other view 
great effects are not to be expected 
from such limited means as have hith- 
erto been at the command of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The funds of 
the Society have principally consisted 
ofthe annual subscriptions of one col- 
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lar to each member. From this state 
ment it must be evident that the pecu- 
niary means have not comported with 
the magnitude of the object—Peace 
ON EARTH. 

At the Annual Meeting of the last 
year there remained on hand, of the 
Sermon on War 590 copies—ot the 
first Circular Letter 230. These, ex- 
cepting afew copies, have been gra- 
tuitously distributed ; and 1500 copies 
of a second Circular Letter have been 
printed for the Committee of Inquiry, 
and distributed by them. In addition 
to these the Executive Committee 
have distmbuted 355 copies of* the 
Solemn Review, and 2696 of the sev- 
eral Numbers of the Friend of Peace. 
‘This statement includes what the 
members of the socicty have received 
according to the Constitution. 

Phe gratuitous distributions have 
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\ot been confined io this State nor to 
the United States ; they have been ex- 
tended to Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New-Brunswick, on this continent ; to 
France and Russia, on the continent 
of Kurope ; to Asia, by the Congrega 
tional and Baptist Missionaries ; to 
various parts of the island of Great 
Britain, and to St. Domngo So far 
as information has been obtained the 
Tracts have been gratefully received, 
and have generally procured friends to 
the objects of the society It has been 
particularly the aim of the Executive 
Committee to excite the attention of 
men of intelligence and respectability, 
whose opinions and exertions would 
have influence on others. In this at- 
tempt they have been successful 

In the course of the last year the 
society has been increased by the ad- 
dition of 131 members. The whole 
number, so far as reports have been 
made, is 304*“-of which 80 are minis- 
ters of religion ; 2nd _ the greater part 
of the new members are persons of 
respectable standing and influence. 

But in estimating the prospects of 
success we are not limited to what has 
been done by this society , we may 
jusily take into view the exertions of 
others in the same cause. 

In our own country two societies 
have been formed in the course of the 
year—the Peace Society of Maine, 
ani the Cayuga Peace Society. Sev- 
eral others have been proposed if not 
actually established. 

The Society in Ohio has been divid.- 
ed into for organized branches ; and 
the last accounts stated a probability 
that another branch would soon be 
formed, including a part of Indiana. 
The Ohio Socicity has published in 


the course of the year 8000 copies of 


several Numbers of the Friend of 
Peace, the most of which had heen 
disnosed of in October The society 
consists of more than 100 members 
among whom are some respectable 
clergymen and statesmen 

Several of the pamphtets which 
have been circulated by the Massachu- 
seits Peace Society, have gone through 
five or six editions in different parts 
of this country ;—al!l of them have 
been reprinted, excepting the last Cir- 
cular Letier and the Tenth Number 
of the Friend of Peace. To the New- 
England Tract Society, and to several 


* More than 20 names have 
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Editors of Newspapers and Periodicat 
Works, this society is under obliga- 
tions for friendly and gratuitoug aid in 
the good cause 

The Divine influence in favour of 
perce has not been confined to the 
United States. We have friends and 
coadjutors in the neighbouring British 
Provinces, and in different parts of 
Europe. In London a Society has 
been formed for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace) be- 
tween which and this society a corres. 
pondence has commenced ‘The let- 
ter from the London Society, of June 
18th, informs that they had then print 
ed 32,000 Tracts, besides 20,000 copies 
of an Address to the public ; and that 
they were preparing to translate some 
of their Fructs into foreign languages, 
arxl to introduce the subject among 
the neighbouring nations. From the 
characier of several of their Commit- 
tee, whose names are known in this 
country, We may anticipate persever. 
ing exertions and favourable results. 

In the enumeration of auspicious 
occurrences, the letters from His Maj- 
esty the Emperor of Russia, and His 
Excellency Prince Galitzin are worthy 
of particular notice,—as containing a 
pledge that their “ power and influ. 
ence shall be employed in striving to 
secure to the nations the blessings al 
that peace which they now enjoy.” 
Nor should their condescension and 
goodness be forgotten in sending their 
letters in our own language. We car 
hardly conceive how their letters 
could have more clearly expressed 
their approbation of the object of the 
society, or have been better adapted 
to encourage our hearts 

On receiving these letters, believing 
it would be agreeable to Prince Galit- 
zin, the ‘Trustees elected him an Ho: 
orary Member of the Massachusett: 
Peace Society—which measure thes 
hope will be approved by this mec‘ 
ing. 

Many agreeable letters have bee: 
received in the course of the year | 
= om which, as well as from verbal iv 

e'ligence, it appears that prior to the 

catiohemasl of Peace Societics, 4 

far greater number of Christians than 
was generally supposed, had bee! 
shocked by the contrast ‘between the 
spirit and practice of war, and the 
precepts and example of the Messiah 


since been reported. 
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4: has also appeared that the minds 
of other reflecting men have been re- 
markably open to receive light on the 
subject of war, and that but little at- 
tention has been necessary to convince 
them, that war is not afruit of that 
wisdom which is from above. Some 
who have doubted the practicability 
of abolishing war. have professed a 
belief that the exertions of Peace So- 
cieties will do much good, that they 
will cause statesmen more seriously 
to reflect on the subject and thus pre- 
vent so frequent a recurrence of the 
calamity as wouldotherwise take place. 
This, it will be perceived, is admitting 
enough to justify the greatest exer- 
tions 

But if it be correct to infer from 
what has been done with very limited 
expense and exertion, what might be 
done by more ample means and ef- 
forts, there will be no room to doubt 
that a hundredth part of the annual 
expenditures of Cliristian nations in 
preparing for war, if judiciously em- 
ployed, would be sufficient, in twenty 
years, to abolish the custom from every 
country on which the gospel shines. 

It does not require a learned educa- 
tion, nor much reflection, to convince 
men of common sense, that War is the 
Enemy and Peace the Friend of man- 
kind. What if some men have been 
enriched by war; is it not obvious 
that they must ‘have fattened on the 
spoils and blood of their brethren of 
another country, or on the toil and op- 
pression of their fellow citizens? 
What if others complain that they have 
>een impoverished and ruined by 
peace ; is it not clear that the founda- 
tion of their bankruptcy was laid in 
the preceding war, or in their own 
improvident thirst for gain ?—But to 
one who is a gainer by war, thousands 
are suficrers ; and to ene who sufters 
by peace, thousands are gainers. Be- 
Sides, the existence of such a custom 
as war for the settlement of disputes, 
subjects every thing to hazard, and 
renders insecure the most prosperous 
and flourishing conditions of commu- 
nities and individuals. This year 
they may be surrounded with every 
earthly comfort ; the next they may 
be reduced to beggary or butchered 
by an army of ferocious and licensed 
robbers, urged on by a Christian gov- 
ernment ! 


Not only is war the greatest scourge 
and curse of nations—the means of 
despotism, oppression, poverty and 
wo, but it ever involves the most fla. 
grant injustice, and crimes of the 
deepest die. The fame of the con- 
queror, Which resounds through the 
world, results from multiplying ten 
thousand fold the sin of Cain and the 
most atrocious crimes of unlicensed 
robbers and pirates. All that one 
nation gains by war is so much lost to 
another, or to suffering individuals ; 
and nineteen out of twenty of the con- 
quering nation are real sufferers by 
what is called a successful war. 

To this catalogue of evils we may 
add, that war is the grand reservatory 
and hotbed of vice and crime—from 
which every country is filled with fe- 
lons, who live by depredation, till 
they find their way to the prison or 
the gallows 

To effect the abolition of such 2 
custom, what exertions can be too 
gieat ! Only to save such a town as 
Boston from the fate of Moscow, or 
from the usual calamities of a city 
taken by assault, would justify the ex- 
pense of a hundred millions of dollars, 
and ten years of benevolent exertion 
throughout the United States. If 
this be doubted, let fancy tor a mo- 
ment apply to this town the sacking 
of a city taken by storm ;—a hundred 
thousand ferocious troops—let loose 
from all restraint, inflamed by malig- 
nity, avarice and lust—plundering or 
burning your property according to 
their pleasure—-filling your streets 
and houses with massacre and blood, 
violation and death! Say not that 
such a scene in Boston is impossible. 
For to such horrors every town and. 
city on-earth is now liable, in conse- 
quence of the popularity which has 
been given to war asa just and hon- 
ourable mode of deciding the contro- 
versies of Rulers. If no means are 
in Operation to prevent it, better a- 
dapted to the purpose than prepara- 
tions for war, it may safely be said, 
that Boston is more likely to be sack. 
ed within ten vears to come, than Mos. 
cow was ten years ago. To save this 
town, and all the towns and cities of 
the world from such horrible scenes 
is the object of Peace Societies. In- 
deed it embraces the virtue and hap- 
piness of the whole human family. 
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if then there be any institution in 
which all mankind are interested, and 
which claims the favour and patronage 
of all, such are societies for the aboli- 
tion of war and the promotion of 
peace. 

Were there only a probability of 
such partial success as the doubting 
friends of the society admit, the ob- 
ject would justify the fervent prayers 
and vigorous exertions of every Chris- 
tian in everv country. But there is 
something more than a probability of 
partial success ; there is a moral cer- 
tainty of complete success—provided, 
that exertions be made correspending 
with the importance of the object 
And every cent which is given in this 
cause, may be the means of saving a 
hundred dollars in war taxes ;—and 
what is still more important, every 
cent may save a soul from death and 
hide a multitude of sins. For the 
cause is the Lord’s, and he will give 
effect to benevolent exertions. 

In this age the eye of benevolence 
has discovered that preventing evil is 
entitled to the front rank among the 
various modes of doing good; and 
that it is much better to prevent pau- 
perism, beggary and crime, by sea- 
sonably providing the means of virtu- 
ous education and employment, than 
to support paupers, beggars and crim- 
inals in a state of idleness and vice. 
May we not then reasonably presume 
that it will soon be discovered, that it 
is much better and cheaper, as well 
as more christian, to prevent war by 
pacifie means, than to support such a 
barbarous, expensive and all-devour- 
ing custom? And that “the most no- 
ble of all ambitions is that of promot- 
ing peace on earth and good will to 
man.” 

The dire calamities which have re- 
cently been felt on both continents-— 
the progressive illuminations of the 
word of life, and the conciliating ten- 
dency of a thousand benevolent insti- 
tutions, have all conspired to prepare 
the minds of Christians to listen to the 
principles of peace, to desire their dis- 
semination, and to co operate in one 
form or another to emancipate the 
world from the guilt, the tyranny and 
the desolations of war. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to 
indulge a thought on the auspicious 
coincidence of Anniversaries. ‘This is 





not only the Anniversary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Peace Society, but also of 
the Annunciation of the Pacific Alli- 
ance in Europe, and of the birth of the 
Prince of Peace ; who has taught us 
to love our enemies—to bless and 
curse not. In two of the neighbour- 
ing states, this day has been set apart 
for public thanksgiving and praise. 
May we not then rejoice in the belief 
that much will have been done ‘nm 
Various paris of the world to aid the 
cause for which we are assembled. 
May we not also indulge the pleasing 
hope that Curis rmas willhenceforth 
be generally appropriated to the work 
of promoting the design of the Sav- 
iour’s Mission,—that the anthem of 
angels will be be better understood,— 
tha: on each successive return of this 
season the temples of the Lord in every 
land will be crowded with worship- 
pers, and resound with the song— 
GLORY TO GODIN THE HIGH*Si— 
ON EARTH PEACE—GOOD WILL TO- 
WARDS MEN. 





REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROP- 
AGAITING THE GOSPEL AMONG 
THE INDIANS AND OTrERS IN 
NORTH-AMERICA—Noy 6 18:7. 


Or this valuable Report we can 
give only the outlines and principal 
facts. ‘the Report contains pleasing 
accounts of the labours of the Mis- 
sionaries employed by the society: 
Rev. Dr. N. Porter in Fryeburg and 
the vicinity ; Rev. Asa Viper in the 
vicinity of Belfast ; Rev. Daniel Love- 
joy at Robbinston and vicinity ; Rev 
Jusiah Peet at Norridgewock and 
the vicinity; Rev John Sawyer at 
Brownville and the vicinity ; Kev. 
Henry True at Appleton and the vi- 
cinity ; Rev. Peter Nurse at Ellsworth 
and the vicinity; of Mr Sargent a- 
mong the Stockbridge Indians ; and 
Rev. Mr. Alden among the Senacas 
and Munsees. From the account of 
the latter Mission we give the follow- 
ing extracts : 

The Rev. Timothy Alcen, (presi- 
dent of Alleghany College,) in pursu- 
ance of the appointment of the Socie- 
ty, has visited the Seneca and the 
Munsee Indians, and performed mis- 
sionary service among the destitute 
white habitants of the South-western 








settlements. He “ made it a point to 
preach whenever and wherever an as- 
sembly could be collected ; which 
sometimes scarcely amounted to 20, 
and seldom to more than 50 hearers, 
except upon the Sabbath, when he 
sometimes had nearly 200 At the 
white settlements, generally consisting 
of people from she eastern states,” he 
writes, that “ he was cordially receiv- 
ed ;”” adding, that “ in all places there 
Was a readiness, and in most an ea- 
gerness, to hear the gospel ; and fre- 
quent were the lamentations that this 
privilege is so rarely enjoyed in those 
out posts of Immanuel’s kingdom.” 
After a brief account of the establish- 
ment of a mission by a Society in New 
York at the Tuscarora village, con- 
taining $20 souls, and the expected or- 
dination of Mr. James C Crane as 
their resident missionary. and of the 
religious state of the country, westerly 
from Lake Ontario, he proceeds to 
give information of the more immedi- 
ate objects of our charity—the In- 
dians, 

“In Cornplanter’s village, extending 
one mile along the banks of the Alle- 
ghany, are 48 persons, of different 
ages and both sexes. 1! preached 
twice on a Sabbath in the spacions 
house of that noble spirited chief, 
which was well filled, and mostly with 
Indians. Some of these were from 
Peter Krous’s neighbourhood and 
from Cold Spring. Henry Obeel, 
Cornplanter’s eldest son, a major in 
the late war, officiated as my interpre- 
ter. He performed with promptitude 
and in such a manner as to arrest the 
attention of the abcriginal part of my 
auditory. He has often interpreted 
m councils on subjects of business, 
but never before for a clergyman 
Few if any of the Senecas have ever 
had so great advantages for an educa. 
tion asthe major. In early life he was 
at school nearly 6 years in Philadel- 
phia. He isa man of avery strong 
mind. At the close of each of my 
discourses, Cornplanter delivered an 
interesting address, in which he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the notice 
taken of him and his people. He said, 
*I am always happy to see the minis- 
ters,and to have them preach at Jen- 
nesadaqua. We begin to understand 
something of the gospel. We have 
been in the dark, but we are begin- 
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ning to see light. I have long been 
convinced that we are wrong. Ihave 
often told my people that we must be 
wrong, and that you must be right, 
because you have the words of the 
Great Spirit written in a book.” 
Mr. Alden had informed him the 
day before, that he was going to see 
Red Jacket and the Indians of his vil- 
lage. In one of his addresses, Corn- 
planter said, “Ihave often talked to 
Ked Jacket about worshipping the 
Great Spirit in your way, but he has 
constantly told me, that he was deter- 
mined never to conform to your way, 
that he meant to hoid on in the way 
which his fathers had taught him. 
As your object is good, it can do no 
hurt to visit him and his people, but 
I do not think that he will take hold 
of it. If I thought Red Jacket would 
take hold of it, I would go with you 
to see Red Jacket, and talk to him 
about it.”—** On the following day,” 
writes the missionary, “ he obligingly 
accompanied us 14 miles. to Cold 
Spring. In passing difficult’ and dan- 
gerous places, he kindly took the lead, 
shewing us the safest course, and 
whenever we came to apiece of toler- 
able road, with much civility he would 
fall back, and, pointing for me to go 
forward, say, in broken English, good 
road. good road” Having taken no- 
tice of an Indian school, which he vis- 
ited, under the care of Mr. Oldham, 
and of the salutary effect of his in- 
structions and example ; and of anoth- 
er at Cold Spring, ‘diligently taught 
by Mr. Elkinton, at the expense of 
the Friends, who have long bestowed 
their benevolent attentions on this sec- 
tion of the >eneca tribe ;” he men- 
tions his preaching at a private house 
in Big Valley, nigh the upper end of 
the Indian reserve, which lies upon 
the Alleghany. Annéh’-yésh,* a re- 
spectable chief, usually called Long 
John, and more thana dozen other In- 
dians attended the meeting. Mr. 
McKay, a gentleman well versed in 
the Seneca language, acted the part 
of an interpreter with ability. ‘The 
chief made a speech, in which he 
thanked me for coming to see the 
Indians and to preach to them, anc 
wished me to express his grateful ac- 
knowledgements to the good people, 


* The Tallest, or The Tall One. 
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who thought so much of the poor In- 
dians as to send a preacher te them. 
From all that he had heard, he “had 
little expectation ef being permitted 
to preach to the Indians in this, which 
is the most populous settlement of the 
Senecas ;”’ but he “ met with amuch 
more agreeable reception than he had 
anticipated. Accompanied by Mr. 
Hyde,” he observes, “ we visited some 
of the natives, particularly Young 
King and Capt. Pollard, two of the 
most influential chiefs. The business 
of my mission was made known to 
them, and they expressed their appro- 
bation of the object Pollard said he 
was glad I had called on the chiefs so 
as to inform them of my wishes, that 
they might have opportunity to com- 
municate them to their people. It 
was their desire that the meeting 
might be on the Sabbath, to which I 
cheerfully agreed.” Of the discourse 
to the Indians, at the time appointed, 
he gives the following interesting 
account. ‘* We met at the school- 
house im the Seneca village, and 
it was filled with the tawny in- 
habitants, while a considerable num- 
ber stood without at the door and win- 
dows. Ten chiefs were present, of 
whom one was the noted S6-gwé-é- 
wau-tau,* known by the name of Red 
Jacket, of whose shrewd remarks to 
missionaries, on some former occa- 
sions, you have probably been ap- 
prised. In my address I spake of the 
past and present state of the Indians, 
jJamented the bad example too often 
set them, and the injustice not unfre- 
quently done them by the unprincipled 
among their white brethren 1 spake 
of the excellence and infinite impor- 
tance of the gospel, and the comfort, 
which many Indians had enjoyed on a 
death bed in trusting their souls to 
ihe Lord Jesus Christ. 1 descanted 
on the uncertainty of life, a judge. 
ment to come, and an cternity to fol- 
iow, the awful state of all men by na- 
ture, and the only method of escape 
from the wrath which awaits the im- 
penitent and unbelieving, represent- 
ing that Jesus is the Son of God and 
the only Saviour of the world. | also 
spake of the wonderful exertions of 
the present day for spreading the gos. 


* Which literally means, Wide a- 
wake and keeps every one else awake. 
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pel to the unenlightened parts of tie 
earth, of the prophetic declarations ot 
scripture relative to a happy period, 
which is fast approaching, when poor 
Indians, and millions of the human 
race, as ignorant as they, would be 
brought to behold and to rejoice in 
the glorious light of the gospel, when 
every wicked practice would come to 
an end, and all the tribes of men 
would form one vast band of brethren 
I mentioned that the good people of 
Boston and the vicinity, a distant place 
on this island, (adopting their lan- 
guage,) had sent me to preach to them, 
that they had no sinister motives for 
so doing, that they did not wish for 
their land, nor any thing they possess- 
ed ; but, feeling the comforts of reli- 
gion in their own hearts, they ionged 
to see the Indians and all their fellow 
creatures blessed with the heart cheer- 
ing hopes of the gospel of Jesus, and 
they considered it a duty to help those, 
whe are unable to help themselves, as 
far as in their power, to a knowledge 
of such infinite moment to every hu- 
man being ; adding, that I should 
gladly hear any remarks they might 
see fit to make upon any thing I had 
offered. After a short consultation, 
Capt. Pollard rose, and m a very 
graceful and eloquent manner deliver- 
ed anaddress’ [regret that I cannot 
present it to youin full. Never did I 
behold a more solemn and interesting 
countenance. Jameison said he could 
not interpret the whole, but would 
give me asketch. It was nearly in 
these words :—‘ Brother, the chiefs 
have agreed that I should spegk to you 
in their name. We are happy to sec 
you among us We are happy to hear 
about the Great Spirit. We are happy 
to hear the gospel We have understood 
almost every thing you have told us. 
We like it very much. We thank you 
for coming to talk to us. We thank the 
good people who have thought of us, 
and have sent you tous We should be 
glad to have ministers come to see us 
again. Thisis probably a very mea- 
greas well as a greatly abridged ver. 
sion of a speech, in the pronouncing of 
which the chief was not less than 20 
minutes, and displayed the talents of 
an orator absorbed in the magnitude 
of his subject.” 

Mr. Alden visited the Cataraugus 
village; but “many of the leading 








sharacters were absent.” Johnson, 
the interpreter, said he was persuaded 
it would be very agreeable to the 
chiefs and their people to hear the 
gospel, if they had been at home. 
Mr. ‘Taylor, of the denomination of 
Friends in their vicinity, expressed 
his regret, that our missionary could 
not have an opportunity to preach to 
the Cataraugus Indians. ‘‘ These are 
all Senecas, except about 6 families, 
who are Munsecs. At the Seneca 
village on Buffalo Creek are about 700 
Senecas, 16 Mutisecs, some Ononda- 
gas, some Cayugas, and a few 
Squaukes Inthe different reserves, 
the Senacas amount to something more 
than 2000. ihe language of the 
Munsees is radically different from 
that of the former. They are so call- 
ed from the place where they formerly 
lives on a branch of the Susquehun- 
iah, but are of the Delaware tribe.” 

In the review of the last year we 
see much to afford us pleasure and 
encouragement. Some of our missions 
have been unusually successful. Thir- 
ty years have now elapsed since the 
incorporation of the Society. That 
its endeavours to promote the religious 
improvement and final salvation of 
those, who have stood in the most need 
of assistance, have been, in some de- 
gree, effectual, there seems no room 
to doubt For this cause we bow our 
knees in devout thankfulness and 
praise to GOD, who hath “ command- 
ed the blessing.” If the fruit of our 
labours be not now always visible, it 
may appear hereafter. The promise 
is sure. If we sow bountifully, we 
shall reap also bountifully. ‘* Let us 
not,” therefore, brethren, “ be weary 
well doing; for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not” 

By order of the Select Committee. 

A. HOLMES, Secretary. 





CONSUMMATE BARBARITY. 

As.a perfect contrast to every 
thing humane, benevolent or Chri-- 
tian contained in the Disciple we 
have to record the following report 
of a barbarous ordinance of the city 
of Savannah, which has appeared 
in several Newspapers. 


“The city of Savannah has pass- 
ed an ordinance, by which any per- 
son that teaches any person of col- 
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our, a slave or free, to read or write, 
or causes such persons to be so 
taught, is subjected to a fine of 
thirty dollars for each offence ; and 
every person of colour who shafi 
keep a school to teach reading cr 
writing, is subject to a fine of thir- 
ty dollars, or to be imprisoned 
ten days and whipped thirty-nine 
lashes !’” 

Such is the News-paper account. 
If it be correct and founded on 
fact, the ordinance of Savannah is 
areproach not only to that city 
but to the United States, and to 
the whole civilized world. It is an 
ordinance against which every 
Christian should feel and express 
the most perfect abhorrence. 

If we could suppose such an or- 
dinance characteristic of ali the 
white people of Savannah, we 
should be compelled to assign them 
a rank in the scale of beings, even 
below the blacks whom they treat 
as beasts and property ; and if the 
more righteous or less wicked blacks 
were removed from the city, we 
might justly fear that Savannah 
would share the fate of Sodom. 

But we hope and believe that 


there are in the city, exclusive ot 


the people of colour, more than tex 
righteous persons, who have been 
grieved with the “ ungodly deeds’’ 
of those who passed the detestable 
ordinance, 

It is an opinion founded on ob- 
servation, that those who are ex- 
perimentally acquainted with the 
value of knowledge, virtue and re- 
ligion, are disposed-to diffuse these 
biessings among their fellow beings; 
and especially among tho-e who are 
under their care. We may then 
very naturally infer, that those who 
made and sanctioned the ordinance 
for exclucing the biacks from these 
privileges, were themselves stran- 
gers to the benefits ofa wirtuous 
education: They are people who 
have as strong claims on the com- 
passion of Christians as the Hindoos 
or the Hottentots. We would there- 
fore recommend their case to ‘the 
consideration of al! those beneve- 
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lent Societies whose object is, to 
humanize and christianize the igno- 
rant and barbarous tribes. Let it 
not for a moment be imagined that 
the perpetrators of the horrid deed 
were civilized men. While other 
parts of Christendom are alive with 
benevolent exertions, Savannah—if 
the report be true—is subject to 
the reign of barbarism ; and by an 
infamous Su// against instructing 
the blacks, has outraged every prin- 
ciple of humanity, and out done 
even Algerine slave holders. 





OBITUARY OF WILLIAM AMOS. 


Departed this life, in Harford 
County, in this state, (Maryland,) 
on the 26th day of the 2d month, 
1814, in the 97th year of his age, 
William Amos, a much revered 
member of the Society of Friends, 
and seventy-six years a minister 
thereof. 

It was in the early part of his 
life, while exercising the functions 
ef an officer in the militia, that it 
was revealed to him that the king- 
dom of Christ was a “peaceful 
kingdom,” therefore conferring not 
with flesh and blood he was obedi- 
ent to the heavenly vision—resign- 
ed his commission—and uniting 
himself in religious fellowship with 
the Society of Friends, hath ever 
since continued his exertions, suc- 
cessfully we believe, both by pre- 
cepts and exdmpie, to turn men to 
righteousness: His own life was 
indeed an exemplification of meck- 
ness, piety, resignation, benevo- 
lence and charity. 

He was a great promoter of peace 
and justice, and was frequently call- 
ed on by his feilow citizens to per- 
form the Christian duty of media- 
tor, and he had the satisfaction to 
find that his exertions to restore 
harmony were very generally crown- 
ed with success, In the year 1806, 

as many of his descendants a: could 
be conveniently notified, were con- 
vened, at his particular request, in 
Friends Meeting-House in Lom- 
dard-street, Baltimore, to the num- 
her of about one hundred and forty 
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when he very pathetically and af. 
fectionately addressed them on the 
subject of their everlasting welfare. 
One of his great gteat grand-chil- 
dren was present on this occasion, 
This venerable patriarch was the 
father of a numerous progetty, 
amounting it is believed, to nearly 
300. The following is a correct 
return of them as far as hath been 
ascertained—children, 163 grand 
children, 92; great grand children, 
133 ; great, great grand children, 
8—total, 249. 
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Died in Boston, Rev. Francis 
Jackson, pastor of a church at Da- 
rien, Georgia, aged 29, son of ma- 
jor D. Jackson of Watertown. 

Mrs Mary, wife of Mr. Benja- 
min Greene, aged 40. 

In Medford, Mrs. 
Cook, aged 78. 

In Gloucester, Samuel Calder, 
Esq. aged 55, Surveyor of the dis- 
trict of Gloucester, and a Select- 
man of that town; formerly of 
Nantucket. 

In Providence, William God- 
dard, Esq. aged 78 ; he was the first 
editor of the Providence Gazette, 
which he established in 1762. 

In Jefferson County, Ken. Rev. 
Wm. Kellar. 

In Lexington, Ken. Rev. R. Fen 
ley, president of the University in 
Georgia. 

In Pend'eton District, §. C. Johr 
Gilieland, aged i16. 

In New-Orleans, Hon. C. C 
Claibourne, late Governor of Loui 
giana. 

In Dublin, N. U1. Rev. Edwarc 
Sprague. 


Elizabeth 





CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTR\.- 


Mr Thomas Tracy, Cambridge. 
«© Jonathan P. Dabney, do. 


*¢ Samuel Gilman, do 
“ Thomas Savage, do. 
« =P. O-good, do. 
* Alvan Lamson, do. 
“ James Walker, do 


“ E.Q. Sewall, Concord 


